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(On the back, in the handwriting of Lord Stirling, are the following ques- 
tions and answers : — ) 

Q. " What distance was the Light Infantry advanced from ye right of ye 
Division when you received the enemy ?" 

A. " 300 yards." 

Q. " How long was ye placed to oppose the Enemy before they came to 
you at Firing distance 1" 

A. " About 8 minutes, & then not above a rod distance." 



NOTES ON THE IROQUOIS AND DELAWARE INDIANS. 

Communications from Conrad Weiser to Christopher Saur, 
1746-1749. 

COMPILED BY ABRAHAM H. CASSELL. 
TRANSLATED BY MISS HELEN BELL. 

(Continued from page 167. ) 

Of what is generally called a Religion, viz., a person openly 
contracting or uniting himself to God, and acting according 
to his prescribed laws and commands, either through fear or 
love, they have certainly (as I have said before) no outward 
form ; therefore they have neither preacher nor meeting, no 
Formal Doctrine, no Formal Prayers ; but when occasion 
offers we see that some confess and worship the Creator of 
all Things ; they have usually a quantity of superstitions ; if 
some of them are argued with, and such truths presented 
which they cannot deny, they apparently acknowledge and 
do not Contradict them ; but perhaps a few minutes after- 
wards they will make a laughing-stock of them and scorn 
them. And they sometimes ask very foolish questions, for 
they have many silly fancies about spirits, about their dreams, 
and their sorceries; they believe that there are spirits in 
everything, in stones, rivers, trees, mountains, roads, &c, with 
which their old men can talk ; sometimes they make offerings 
to these spirits, to incline them to protect them, and give 
them good luck in hunting and in battle. 

A certain Indian was on a long journey through the bush 
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with a German, and one evening, as a very heavy rain was 
coming on, they were building a hut ; the Indian wanted to 
drive stakes into the ground ; but, as the ground was stony, 
and the stakes would not go in, he began to speak to the 
spirits in the stones, telling them they must give way, so that 
he could drive the stakes into the ground, or he would force 
them to yield ; presently he entreated them, saying, " My 
Friend ! I and my companion want to stay here to-night, and 
you must let me drive these stakes into the ground ; so give 
way a little, or I will dig you out of the ground and throw 
you into the fire." And thereupon he worked hard, every 
now and then speaking harshly, as if he were striving or 
fighting with some one. The German laughed at him ; but 
he said, " You see that I am beating, for the stones are giving 
way on one side. We poor Indians cannot use iron instru- 
ments like you Europeans ; but we have other means, which 
we have learned from our Grandfathers, and we have it much 
easier if we talk to the spirits, and call them friends, and min- 
gle threats therewith, then we succeed." 

They consider their sorcerers (Conjurors) prophets, for they 
can make them believe whatever they wish. These sorcerers 
are very well paid for their advice, which they give when 
desired. 

A small round hut about four feet wide is built for them, 
and covered with hides, or skins, or carpets ; then a quantity 
of hot stones is carried into the hut, and they go within, as 
if they wished to sw T eat, and begin to sing and talk to their 
Familiar Spirits, until they seem to be drunken or swooning 
on account of the heat ; occasionally they ask for a little 
water to cool themselves. In the mean time a whole house- 
ful of Indians sit around the hut quite devoutly; some call 
out to him : " Grandfather ! Father ! Brother ! hold 
out, cheer up, until thou hast entreated and moved thy Fa- 
miliar Spirit." And this they do until a crow, or a fox, or a 
wolf, or any other wild animal comes to him in the hut and 
brings him the desired answer. The Sorcerer, or Conjuror, 
says nothing until he comes out of the hut, and then such an 
answer passes for an oracle, or a divinely true answer. The 
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sorcerer sometimes receives the value of 3£. to 41 currency for 
such an answer, according as it is something important, and 
as the people who have asked for the advice are able; and it 
must always be paid for beforehand, before he goes into the 
hut. But many a one has been killed, if the thing did not 
come to pass, and the people found that they had been de- 
ceived, yet they often can give reasons enough why it did not 
happen as they had said. 

There is very little to say about their government or man- 
ner of governing and justice, excepting what pertains to their 
transactions and demeanour with other nations, for in that 
respect they take great pains : Each nation of the six tribes 
sends Deputies to the great Council at Onontago once or twice 
a year to confer with each other ; they are very slow in com- 
ing to a decision in the Council, and have good rules which 
are looked to and kept inviolably, and when their delibera- 
tions are at an end, these rules are repeated once more, and 
the people are admonished to heed them. 

In this Council they treat each other in a very friendly and 
moderate manner: The wisest men among each nation are 
sent thither to bring forward any business in the name of the 
nation. 

The young people are certainly allowed to listen to the 
others, but even if 100 were present, no one would speak a 
word. 

One of them makes a statement; thereupon each of the 
envoys considers it in silence by himself, and afterwards they 
meet and decide the affair. 

All the other nations are as if in fear of the Council at 
Onontago ; and, because they find out what their neighbors 
are doing through their spies or reconnoiterers (whom they 
always have, for they are very distrustful and suspicious), on 
this account they hold their old Councils before people who 
have intercourse with spirits, or before sorcerers and such. 

They are very just in keeping their contracts or promises ; 
but there is little justice among them, for they cannot punish 
any one for an offence, except with death, which very seldom 
happens. When any one has done anything that is consid- 
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ered worthy of death, the most eminent men of the nation 
meet and examine into it, whether the charge is true or fake ; 
for no one is charged with or accused of anything among 
them except of murder or robbery. If it is found to be true, 
the friends of the guilty person try to appease the injured 
party with gifts, and then they are present at the tribunal. 
When the crime is too great, and the guilty person is a noto- 
rious murderer or thief, that is, has been guilty several times 
before, then they counsel his own tribe to kill him, his tribe 
advise his own family to tell him the sentence, and then his 
nearest friend, and very seldom any one else, kills him. 

The criminal is made drunk, and perhaps a quarrel is begun 
with him by the one who is appointed to do it, who then 
charges him with his offence, and at the same time informs 
him of the cause of his death. And in the ensuing quarrel he 
is killed, and the rum bears the blame, so that the avenger 
of blood has no power over the doer of the deed. 

After their children are 14 or 15 years old, they have no 
other discipline than kind words and friendly admonitions, 
for fear the children might avenge it some time or other, and 
strike them on the head in their old age. As for the rest, 
there is entire peace and harmony among old and young in 
their villages ; but if it should happen, as it does sometimes, 
that in drunkenness one person bites another's finger, nose, or 
ear, there is nothing more required than that the person 
should acknowledge his fault, and go into the woods and get 
a healing plant or root, or pay some one to do it. They do 
not take it ill of one another, and do not avenge such a thing 
if they are reconciled, for the Rum has done it ; for then a 
new quarrel would arise from the drunkenness itself. 

A person might be among them 30 years and even longer, 
and not once see two sober Indians dispute or quarrel ; when 
one of them has a deadly hatred to another, they endeavor to 
smother their anger, and are soon reconciled when it is pos- 
sible; otherwise either one or the other must leave the coun- 
try, or be continually in danger of his life. 

They never fight each other unless they are drunk ; But 
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when two sober wise men fight, then death follows, for they 
seldom yield until but one remains. 

When friends come to them in their dwellings, they receive 
them very cordially. When deputies or ambassadors from 
their allies (those whom they are friendly to) come to them, 
they give them the best they can get ; for this end all the 
young men are ready, so that when one of their leading men 
tells them, they go out and hunt, and bring everything they 
can obtain to the house where the envoys are, even if their 
own families suffer want. 

Concerning their Warriors. We cannot say with certainty 
concerning their number and the number of their warriors, 
for they are very much scattered about the streams which 
flow into the Mississippi, and around the Lakes or Seas of 
Canada and among the French. 

The Maquaische are considered to have about 100 warriors 
at home. 

The Oneider perhaps as many. 

The Tuscarrora have about 150. 

The Onontager not many over 200. 

The Cayjucker about 500. 

The Sinicker about 700 at home, or not far from home. 

The Six Nations live about 400 miles from Lancaster ; if 
we could go there in a straight line, it would be much nearer ; 
but we cannot travel directly there on account of lofty moun- 
tains. 

The Onontager lie the farthest to the north, about 450 
miles from Lancaster, as the road goes. 

The Sinicker are the nearest to us. 

The Maquaische are the nearest to Albania, and live the 
farthest east of the Six Nations. It is about 200 miles from 
Albania to the Sinicker, who live principally towards the 
west. 

The Onontager live in the middle, and have the Sinicker 
and Cayjucker to the west or southwest. 

The Tuscarrora, Oneider, and Maquaische live to the east 
of them. 

(To be cont ued.) 



